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THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue appointed editors for the new year not having organized 
in season to prepare the January number of the “ Teacher,” that 
duty has been assigned to the Finance Committee. What 
good reason there was for selecting that Committee for such a 
post, we of said Committee cannot imagine, unless it were 
falsely conceived that auditors and editors were about the same 
thing. Be the reason what it may, we have assumed the task, 
although fearful that we shall but illustrate the fact, that 
financiers commonly deal more successfully with arithmetical 
than with rhetorical figures. We fancy that our emotions, as 
we engage in this unaccustomed work, are not unlike those 
experienced by the astonished hen, which, after a long setting, 
led forth a score of juvenile geese; not that we would by any 
means intimate that our efforts are to be made -in behalf of 
newly-fledged goslings — although even they approximate to 
Plato’s definition of a man— but that we feel, to use the 
words of the maternal fowl, as she gazed on her remarkable 
offspring, that, somehow or other, there ’s a mistake somewhere. 
With due modesty and dignity, —a kind of dues rather diffi- 
cult to collect under present embarrassments, — we proceed to 
occupy the editorial chair. We say we; but let no one sup- 


pose that the whole Committee are violating the immutable 
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2 THE NEW YEAR. 


law of impenetrability by occupying, at one and the same time, 
one and the same chair; but simply that the chairman takes 
possession of the reserved seat, while the other members avail 
themselves of promenade tickets. It may be proper to add, 
that our chair is so called only by courtesy, having never risen 
above the dignity of a borrowed stool ; and when, therefore, in 
our editorial career, we speak with complacency of the duties 
and prerogatives of the chair, we shall use the term only in a 
Pick-wick-ian sense, as the man said of his light, on which he 
was operating with a pin. 

Well, here we sit, pen in hand, ready to indite a leading 
article, — a poor article, we fear, — and equally ready to be in- 
dicted for murdering the queen’s English. And now for a 
theme ! — something novel and attractive! Ah! Habemus — 
we have it! The new year! Whata lucky thought! Let 


us proceed “ secundum artem.” 


We shall consider our subject very briefly and comprehen-- 


sively, under the following heads, omitting details. Firstly, 
the congratulatory ; secondly, the volentatory ; thirdly and 
lastly, the hortatory ; to conclude with no practical remarks. 
And, first, the congratulatory. Readers all, we wish you a 
happy new year! We present you the compliments of the 
season. — There! for originality of thought and elegance of 
expression, that rather pleases us —think we will stamp that 
as they do poor inventions, “ patent applied for.” Exchanges 
will take notice. We congratulate you of the teaching frater- 
nity, upon the fact that another year of labor is ended ; that its 
trials and troubles and tribulations are past. We congratulate 
you that have succeeded, on your success; you that have 
failed, on your —chance of trying again: you that have been 
cheerful, on the smiling faces that have clustered around v -* ; 
you that have been morose, on the luxury of having made 
every body miserable: you that delight in hard work, on the 
extent of the Lord’s vineyard; you that are sick of labor, on 
the shortness of human life: you that are married, on your 
domestic bliss; you that are single, on the bliss in prospect: 
you that are young, on the bright hopes of youth ; you that 
are growing old, on the wisdom of age: you that are For- 
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tune’s favorites, on all the good things you have, have had, or 
expect to have ; you that are spurned by the fickle goddess, 
on haying escaped infinitely worse evils than those you have 
encountered. We congratulate you, as teachers, upon the 
steady increase of the public interest in education, and the 
brightening prospects of your profession ; upon the aid you de- 
rive from improved school-houses, improved books, improved 
apparatus, improved committees, and improved pay ; and any- 
thing else you happen to think of that is improved. 

We congratulate you on — but that is enough to fill up the 
first head. 

Secondly, the volentatory. This word we have coined to 
meet a present demand which no other word could pay. 
Should it pass current in the great lingual exchange, we shall 
.tamp upon it the benign face of one of the living race of lex- 
icographical Kilkenny cats, and then launch it forth on the 
sea of life, to scratch its own way. Critics will please add 
this to their collection of mixed figures. 

We wish you all may enjoy during this new year the bless- 
ing of sound health. May not your nerves mistake your 
bodies for shooting galleries; nor your muscles lose their 
elastic tread ; nor your digestive organs get out of tune ; nor the 
sounding-board of your lungs become cracked ; in brief, may 
no pains detract from your comfort, no doctor’s bills extract 
from your pockets. 

We wish you all success in your calling. May your school- 
rooms be scenes of happiness and usefulness. As you toil on, 
from day to day, may your hearts be cheered by the kindness, 
the docility, and the intelligence of your pupils ; and not less 
by the generous sympathies and cordial support of their pa- 
rents. May you be aided by Committees who know when 
and where to help you, and when and where to let you alone ; 
who enter your school-rooms to witness your faithfulness and 
your pupils’ progress, and not to display their own profound 
knowledge. 

In your intercourse with society, we trust it will be your 
good fortune to discover mainly the bright side of human na- 
ture. May your associates be genial and true-hearted. May 
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4 THE NEW YEAR. 


you meet with tradesmen whose rapacity is not unlimited ; with 
venerable ladies, whose autobiographies would not fill an 
encyclopedia; with husbandmen, the pedigree of whose 
horses, the genealogy of whose cows, and the history of whose 
farms, do not run back quite to the days of Adam. May you 
find hosts of kind friends, and no unkind enemies. But what- 
ever be your lot, in the changing circumstances of school and 
the outer world, in your duties and experiences, may you have 
wisdom to judge, energy to perform, patience to wait, forti- 
tude to endure, charity to forbear, faith to believe, resignation 
to submit, and money with which to pay. Gentlemen, we 
wish you the choicest biessings of life; and ladies, “may 
your shadows never be less; side-walks, pew-doors (prohk 
pudor !) and *busses forbid they should ever grow broader. 

And when your work is all done ; when the patter of child- 
hood’s little feet, or the firmer step of young manhood is no 
longer heard around your desk ; when glowing cheeks and 
gleaming eyes are no longer upturned in trust to you; and 
when your life’s silver chord shall be loosed, and your golden 
bow! shall be broken, and your pitcher be broken at the foun- 
tain, and your lamp of life is going out, and old father Time 
has dashed your hour-glass and mowed you down with his 
scythe, may you wrap the drapery of your couch about you and 
lie down to pleasant dreams. ‘“‘ Wh-ew!” says the wolf- 
hunter’s descendant, “ that is decidedly overdone.” Perhaps 
it is. . 

Lastly, the hortatory. Our time and patience, — not to men- 
tion the basswood that underlies our present efforts, — admon- 
ish us to be brief. 

We exhort you, first of all, to be faithful to your trust. 
Committed to your guidance are thousands of immortal minds. 
On your wisdom and faithfulness depends, to a fearful extent, 
their. destiny. As you enter upon the new year, stop and 
think, long and deeply, upon your responsibility. Even amid 
the mirth and jollity of this jovial season, strive to appreciate 
the greatness of your duties —the extent of your influence. 
There is a time to laugh, and a time, also, to be sober. Let 
the laugh ring out in silver tones to welcome the happy new 
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year ; then pause and look on life’s serious side ; count up its 
opportunities, and, in Christian earnestness, go forth to your 
appointed labor with pure motives, with holy zeal, and with 
heavenly trust. But a truce to sermonizing. 

In the discharge of school duties, preserve a quiet self- 
possession ; do not scold”nor fret. If your pupils are not 
quite what you would wish them, do not forget that you 
yours@élves were once boys and girls. Blame not those who 
have faithfully tried to do well. Pity and encourage the 
stupid ones; it is hard enough to be born a blockhead, with- 
out being reminded of the fact a thousand times a day. Don’t 
expect too much of your pupils; remember that they are but 
children. Wear no gloomy looks into the school-room. Go 
to your work with a cheerful face and a hopeful air; thus 
will you diffuse a genial spirit around you, and the school- 
room will always be a scene of pleasant, though arduous, toil. 

Among men and women, be men and women. Do not 
move about in the world, as if you would apologize for the 
audacity of living in it; on the other hand, do not appear. as 
if you deemed mankind under great obligations to you for 
condescending to associate with them. Do not be shamefully 
humble, like Toots ; nor villanously humble, like Uriah Heep. 
Be modest, but not mean ; self-possessed, but not impudent ; 
complacent, but not supercilious ; generous, without prodigal- 
ity ; economical, without penuriousness ; grave, without being 
stupid ; mirthful, without playing the fool. Im fine, and 
above all, so live, as teachers and as men and women, that 
you may ever possess that sweet consciousness of rectitude, 
which is so beautifully expressed in the words which the 
Grecian poet, Virgil, is said to have copied from the sign of a 
London cobbler : —, ” 


‘¢ — Mens and women’s sibi conscia rectt.’’ 


That you may possess this consciousness unblemished, take 
the “ Teacher ;”’ pay for it; read it; ponder over it; write 
for it. If you like it, help it for the good it does you; if 
you don’t like it, help it for the good you may do toit. If you 
are not satisfied with the fare it sets before you, then, 
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Messieurs Epicures, please state what dish you will have, and 
it shall be cooked to order; or, if you prefer, walk into 
our kitchen and do your own cooking. 
But from far away there comes to our listening ears a 
grumbling noise which growling says : — 
¢ 


‘I pray thee cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve.” 
Well, some ears, we know, are so made. Still, we would 
humbly suggest to our complaining friend, that he would 
better use those other words of Shakspeare, — 


** I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 
As watchman to my heart,” 


But enough. Our unwonted task is done, —done, we sus- 
pect, as was Ephraim, of whom the prophet says, he was a 
‘‘ cake not turned.”” We confess that we have been didactical, 
pragmatical, and (like Bose, who bays at the moon,) dogmat- 
ical. Still, as we promise, in the pathetic language of the 
salient school-boy, that we will “ never do so again,” we hope 
to obtain forgiveness. 

And now, having reached the end of our new year’s dis- 
course and of our brief editorial career, we beg leave to re- 
mark, with all the fervor of a Demosthenes, the elegance of a 
Cicero, the strength of a Webster, and the impressiveness of a 
Deputy Sheriff, that — all annual dues and new subscriptions 
to the “Massachusetts Teacher,” will be gratefully received by 
the Frvance CoMMITTEE. 





od 


“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” —This saying 
is from Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. He, however, takes it 
from the French: “A brebis tondue, Dieu mesure le vent.’ It 
appears to be of some antiquity, as it is to be found in some- 
what different versions in a collection of proverbs published 
in 1594—* Dieu mesure le froid & la brebis tondue, Dieu 
donne le froid selon la robbe.” 
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THE SCOTTISH TRAINING SYSTEM. 


Tue following paragraphs present a detailed explanation of 
the peculiar features of the “training” system. In the state- 
ment of his method, Mr. Stow drops many valuable hints, both 
on the general subject of education, as a course of continuous 
culture, and on the various modes in which its different depart- 
ments should be conducted, so as to secure the full develop- 
ment of the human being in all the relations of health, in- 
tellect, and character. Ww. R. 


Before entering more fully into proofs of the necessity of 
moral school-training, as an addition to the public school, or 
the necessity of a system of intellectual communication more 
simple and natural than is usually pursued, with examples of 
the practical operation of the principles we have proposed for 
general adoption, I may shortly explain the three distinctive 
points of our title-page, viz.: The Training System ; the 
Moral Training School ; and the Normal Seminary. 


1.—THE TRAINING SYSTEM. 


This system, which of late years has been sometimes termed 
“The Glasgow System,” is chiefly new, and partly an adapta- 
tion of some of the points in education that were practised 
previous to 1820, when first I seriously endeavored to pro- 
vide and systematize a particular course in our public schools, 
for the moral and intellectual cultivation of the youth of large 
towns. 

The novelties may be stated as — First, the addition of direct 
Moral Training, in conjunction with the branches usually 
taught, including the requisite platform and apparatus, with 
the method of using them ; — Second, a mode of intellectual 
communication, termed, Picturing out in words, conducted by 
a combination of questions and ellipses, analogy and familiar 
illustrations, —the use of simple terms by the trainer, within 
the range of the pupil’s acquirements, — and answers, chiefly 
simultaneous, but occasionally individual, by which the pupils 
are naturally trained to observe, perceive, reflect, and judge, 
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and thus to draw the lessons for themselves, and to express them 
to the trainer in such terms as they fully understand, being 
made to perceive as vividly by the mental eye, as they would 
real objects by the bodily eye. 

I may state that while this machinery for training the child, 
or whole man, may at first sight appear complicated, and cer- 
tainly requires the master to be accomplished in the art of 
conducting it, yet each part or division of it is extremely simple 
in itself, and as a whole, every practical student finds it to’ be 
the best fitted for accomplishing the great end in view. 

The Training System is by no means stereotyped in its de- 
tails, excepting in so far as concerns its two distinguishing fea- 
tures. The Training System, however, is not practised where 
moral superintendence of the children by the masters while at 
play, and a subsequent view of their conduct on their return 
to the school gallery, form no parts of the plan pursued, and 
where, in the intellectual department, each lesson is not so 
conducted and pictured out as to enable the pupils to give the 
inference or deduction intended to be drawn, in their own 
language. ‘The more obvious parts of the machinery and 
mode of operation have been more or less copied in schools 
and seminaries throughout the kingdom, without the two pe- 
culiarities mentioned having been actually adopted ; the effects, 
therefore, are not produced. 

To a casual observer, they present something of the appear- 
ance of a system ; but, thus separated and disjoined, they are 
not the thing itself, more especially if conducted by an un- 
trained master or mistress. 

The alternate exercises of body and mind, which the entire 
system affords during lessons and at play, render school quite 
a pleasure ; and what is pleasing is the more likely to be 
eagerly engaged in and pursued. ‘This is proved” by the in- 
tense delight the children manifest in every school so con- 
ducted, truant-playing or ennui being quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

We are aware that no explanation or examples of ours can 
render the system visible te the mind of the inquirer, except 
very partially, — just as the landscape or portrait painter can 
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only explain and exhibit very partially the working of his art. 
He paints in colors; the trainer pictures out in words. 
Either art, however, can only be thoroughly known when prac- 
tised. I have therefore little hope of convincing any preju- 
diced person of its beauty and efficiency, by any treatise I can 
present. Painters differ in power and efficiency in their art — 
so do trainers and public speakers ; but the requisite qualifiea- 
tions for a trainer are, perhaps, less rare, than for a painter or 
public speaker. 

Every lesson, whether elementary, scientific, or scriptural, is 
conducted on the training principle, viz., ideas before technical 
terms, — every term being pictured out before being used, 
and the whole premises on which the lesson rests being so 
vividly presented to the mind’s eye of the children, as we have 
already said, that they are prepared to draw the lesson or de- 
duction, the master acting the part of trainer, and only stat- 
ing facts which the pupils do not already know ; and thus 
drawing their minds, step by step, to the natural conclusion. 

Without physical exercises in-doors, and plenty of fun out- 
of-doors, for children of every age, under the eye of the mas- 
ter, the system must fail; for if we do not permit the super- 
abundant spirit to be expended in what is right, they will ex- 
pend it themselves in what is wrong ; superabundance there 
generally is, unless crushed by improper confinement and 
tedious, unmeaning lessons. Children cannot be idle, and they 
cannot always be employed in intellectual exercises, nor too 
long in one particular mental exercise, without injury. Variety 
is necessary, and variety does not dissipate or fatigue. The 
“steam” in fact must be let off, and no where so well or so 
fuliy as in a play-ground, as well as by physical exereises in 
the gallery. 

The play-ground should be large enough to enable all the 
pupils to have free exercise fore their bodily powers, and the 
development of their natural dispositions and habits. In large 
towns, where there are no such facilities for innocent amuse- 


ments as in the country, this system makes the provision we 
have mentioned, thus carrying out the training of the covered 
into the uncovered school-room. But we must not be sup- 
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posed to imply that the same regular superintendence and par- 
ticipation in the pursuits of the children on the part of the 
master-trainer are not equally necessary in the country as in 
towns. On the contrary, we maintain that every system of 
education or of training is incomplete, where provision is not 
made for this no less important part of physical and moral 
training than the regular lessons of the covered school-room. 
I therefore always recommend, and when I have the power, 
insist upon the purchase of a play-ground in connection with 
every country, as well as town school. 

The religious department, termed Bible Training, occupies 
the first hour of the day, including the prayer, and analysis 
of the hymn or psalm before being sung, the practice of the 
Bible precepts and principles, termed Moral Training, being 
diffused throughout the whole day. The teaching to read, or 
write or cast accounts, does not differ materially from the or- 
dinary improved methods, except that the habit of the trainer 
induces him naturally to adopt more of the simultaneous than 
the individual method. English grammar is of course taught 
on the reverse principle to that of merely committing the rules 
to memory. Elocution is taught in a natural and novel 
method. In regard to corporal punishments, they, as well 
as prizes, are dispensed with in this system,—the aim 
being to punish through other than mere bodily feeling, and 
to stimulate from higher motives than selfishness or fear. The 
daily secular gallery training lessons are conducted orally, and 
generally without a book, —such as on physical science, nat- 
ural history, the arts and manufactures, with the qualitics, re- 
lations, and adaptations of natural substances, which never fail 
to cultivate the understanding and the judgment of the pupils. 
These and the Bible training lessons, while they greatly add to 
the intellectual culture of the pupils, exercise at the same 
time the higher powers of conscientiousness, benevolence, and 
veneration ; and by elevating the motives of action above 
sordidness and mere selfishness, tend also, by the blessing of 
God, to imbue the pupil with a just self-respect, and to en- 
gender humility, which hes at the base of all improvement 
and of all the other Christian graces. 


, 
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Singing was introduced into the Juvenile Model Training 
School from the year 1829, long before it was introduced into 
popular schools, since which period, however, it has been wide- 
ly spread throughout the empire, even for “the million.” The 
singing of sacred and moral songs, and marching airs, forms 
an important part of school discipline, alternately cheering, 
animating, and tranquillizing the feelings of the children, as 
they require to be regulated ; also preparing them better for 
joining in public and family worship. It had been introduced 
into the Model Initiatory Schools, for children under six years 
of age, from its establishment in 1826, and ever since, in re- 
gard to children of all ages, has had an effect at home and 
at play of displacing many songs of a very questionable 
character. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, that all cultivation 
ought to begin early. Early training is the only rational 
and hopeful experiment. It is so in the tegetable and ani- 
mal; it is soin the natural world. If corn is expected to grow 
and ripen, we must not sow in summer, nor in autumn, 
but in spring. The farmer ploughs, and weeds, and sows, 
and harrows, and doubts not that by God’s blessing he shall 
have an abundant harvest. Spiritual husbandry bears a closer 
analogy to natural husbandry than is generally imagined. 
During the spring-time of life, the weeds of sin and folly 
may be prevented from growing into such rank luxuriance as 
entirely to pre-occupy the ground. LEarly, rather than late 
training, secures success in the prosecution of every thing in life. 
It is so in the arts and sciences, and in the business and oc¢u- 
pations of life; and it is no less true in the culture of the 
mind, the moral affections, and physical habits. Early train- 
ing, except in particular cases, alone gives cause for hope; 
and the earlier, the better. Let everything be simple and 
elementary, in the first instance. Lay the foundations broad 
and deep, and there will be no danger of erecting a too mas- 
sive superstructure. Give the childearly and clear percep- 
tions of elementary subjects, and correct habits of thought and 
action, and through life he will be able to teach and train him- 
self. Set before him the broad outlines of every subject, and 
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he will not fail, according to his opportunity of reading and 
observation, to fill in the outlines for himself. Quality, there- 
fore, is more the object of the Training system than quantity. 

The first mental power exercised by a child is observation, 
— acquiring a knowledge of external objects. Facts de- 
duced from the presentation of objects, therefore, ought to 
form the first step in the initiatory education of the child. A 
clear understanding, however, of the uses and adaptation of 
every object presented, ought to accompany the presentation ; 
and although this process must necessarily occupy time, it 
lays a firm foundation in the mind, and secures that every 
future erection is placed on a firm basis. Seeing, also, the 
relations and bearings of every subject, children proceed logi- 
cally to form their own conclusions or natural inferences. Cul- 
tivation of mind, therefore, is the natural consequence, even 
at an early age ; the memory of the judgment and of the ob- 
servation being jointly exercised. 

Gallery training * lessons conducted without books, and which 
were first introduced into popular schools under this system, 
have this decided superiority over the mere analysis of a les- 
son read from a spelling or school collection book, — that in 
bringing out the points of the subject under analysis, both 
master and scholars take the sentiments or statements, not 
merely of the text-book or extract they are reading, which are 
often extremely short and imperfectly delineated, but of the 
whole range of authorities that bear upon the particular point 
or subject to which the master may have had access, in addi- 
tion to their own observation and experience, thus mightily 
extending the means of information to all the pupils. 


As Mr. Stow’s work contains the only full and authorized 
statement of the Scottish training system, and aS it has not 
yet been republished in this country, we shall continue to pre- 
sent, in subsequent numbers, such passages as seem best 
adapted to the purpose of presenting a satisfactory account of 
the methods of teaching adopted in the training schools. 


* Lessons in which all the classes of a school are seated in a sloping gal- 
lery, facing the teacher, he standing on the level floor, addressing the whole 
school, and receiving simultaneous answers from ail. 
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TACT. 


TACT. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Wuar boots it, thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 

While one thing thou lackest, — 
The art of all arts. 


The only credentials, 
Passport to success ; 

Opens castle and parlor, — 
Address, man, Address. 


The maiden in danger 
Was saved by the swain ; 

His stout arm restored her 
To Broadway again. 


The maid would reward him, — 
Gay company come, — 

They laugh, she laughs with them ; 
He is moonstruck and dumb. 


This clinches the bargain ; 
Sails out of the bay ; 
Gets the vote in the Senate, 


Spite of Webster and Clay. 


Has for genius no mercy, 
For speeches no heed ; 

It lurks in the eyebeam, 
It leaps to its, deed. 


Church, market, and tavern, 


Bed and board, it will sway ; 


It has no to-morrow ; 
Tt ends with to-day. 
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INFLUENCE. 


Ir is a law of physics, that two bodies cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time. If motion is produced in a 
body, it is communicated to the one adjacent. If a single 
particle of a body is disturbed, the influence is felt by the one 
next to it, and so on till the whole body is moved. 

Were the waters of the mighty deep in a state of perfect 
rest, the motion produced in a single drop, by the coral insect 
secreting a minute particle of solid matter, would be felt 
throughout the whole mass. A pebble cast into the quiet 
bosom of the lake, producing those circling waves that go 
chasing each other, enlarging as they go, moves every atom of 
the vast body, from centre to circumference. One stamp of 
the foot shakes the earth to its very centre. A word uttered, 
sets in motion particles of air, the effects of which will con- 
tinue to the very extremities of the atmosphere; and for 
aught we know, the sound will continue through illimitable 
space, and words spoken, will ring in our ears forever. 

This law, so universal in the material world, has its analogy 
in the realm of thought. A single idea induces another, and 
the mind is thrown upon a train of thought that will deter- 
mine its destiny. forever. 

A single truth, happily conceived by the mind, often de- 
velops itself in the wonderful productions of the artist and 
sculptor, the works of the author, and the labors of the 
statesman. 

Raphael and Angelo, Newton, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
Locke and Washington, exerted an influence that ceased not 
with their lives. But as long as there remains in man a taste 
for the beautiful, a capacity to comprehend the operations 
of the laws of nature, to appreciate the value of literature 
of the highest order, poetic imagery the most sublime, a reali- 
zation of the benefits of a liberal and republican form of gov- 
ernment,—so long will these great masters exert a powerful 
influence in the world. 

There is going forth from every sentient being, an influence, 
insensible it may be, yet constant, and with almost unlimited 
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effect. The mother, as she watches the expanding mind of 
her offspring, and gives direction to its wanderings, is exerting 
an influence that may affect the destinies of nations, perhaps 
of the world. Little did the mother of Napoleon think that 
she was training a mind that it would require the combined 
forces of all Europe to subdue, and which, even when chained 
upon a dreary rock in the ocean, would astonish the world by 
the meteor flashes of his genius. How little did the mother 
of Washington think that she was instilling into his mind, 
principles that would make him the instrument of establishing 
a government that would rise to be one of the first on earth. 

The early training of Luther and Melancthon prepared 
them to grapple with the errors of the church, to break its 
almost unlimited power, and deliver the earth from spiritual 
bondage. ' 

The teacher, whether of science, morals, or religion, is ex- 
erting an untold influence. The mind comes under his care 
in that plastic state that makes it susceptible of being moulded 
into almost any form, and turned in almost any direction. 
“As the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.” So the mind takes 
the direction given by its teachers in youth ; and in its matu- 
rity, can no more be changed, than can the gnarled trunk of 
the full-grown oak be straightened. Says another, “ You may 
build temples of marble, and they will perish. You may 
erect statues of brass, and they will crumble to dust. But he 
who works upon the human mind, implanting noble thoughts 
and generous impulses, is rearing structures that shall never 
perish. He is writing upon tablets whose material is inde- 
structible ; which age will not efface, but will brighten and 
brighten to all eternity.” 

How responsible, then, is the position of the parent and 
teacher, — and yet how glorious ! 

When called to give our final account at the bar of our 
Great Judge, it is there and then we shall know the effect of 
our influence. And upon the minds of those under our influ- 
ence we shall trace the imprint, as it were, of our hand, which 
shall not be effaced, but shall enlarge and deepen to all eter- 


nity. W. B. G. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Twetrra AnnuaL Meerine of this Association was 
held in the City Hall, at Charlestown, on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 24th and 25th of November. The attendance was 
unusually large. Mr. H. E. Rockwell was engaged as 
reporter, and we shall therefore be able to present our read- 
ers with all the valuable discussions and lectures which 
took place during the two days’ session. At present we give 
only an abstract of the proceedings. 


Monpay AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at 24 o’clock, P. M., 
by the President, D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, and 
the exercises were opened with prayer, by Rev. O. C. Everett, 
of Charlestown. Hon. T. T. Sawyer, Mayor of the City, then 
welcomed the Association as follows : — 


Wetcome spy Mayor Sawyer. 


The agreeable duty devolves upon me, of welcoming you 
and the Massachusetts State ‘Teachers’ Association, to our city, 
and to the hospitalities of its citizens. We have been pleased’ 
with your determination to visit us in this way, and we are 
gratified now to see you here in such goodly numbers. We 
welcome you as friends of education, —as friends of our chil- 
dren, — and as members of anoble profession. We greet you 
all, and heartily, as Teachers. And we cannot but feel that 
the result of your meeting here, will be profitable, honorable, 
and beneficial to our community. We must do what we can 
for your comfort, and let us hope, sir, that your best expecta- 
tions may be realized in the successful result of your meet- 
ings, and of the exercises which have -been arranged for the 
occasion. And may [I add, sir, deeply impressed with the 
great value of our institutions of instruction, afid with the 
belief that your Association was founded and has been kept 
alive for their advantage and improvement, — may I add, sir, 
an humble, but earnest t wish for permanence and prosperity to 
your society, and the full reward of faithfulness to each one 
of its members. Again, sir, and ladies and gentlemen all, I 
bid you welcome to the City of Charlestown. [Applause. ] 
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RESPONSE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The President, in behalf of the Association, responded as 
follows : — 


Sir: — For this cordial welcome and this kind offer of 
generous hospitalities, we tender you our grateful acknowl- 
edgments. We thank you, sir, and the gentlemen of your 
School Committee, for the invitation which has brought us 
hither. In years past, we have gathered, from time to time, 
on the banks of the Connecticut, in the heart of the Common- 
wealth, in the city of looms and spindles, by the waters of the 
South Shore, and in the great metropolis ; and now, for the 
first time, we have turned our steps to your honored city ; and 
surely, sir, on no spot more appropriately than at the foot of 
Bunker Hill, could the representatives of the free schools of 
Massachusetts hold their annual convention. Wherever vir- 
tue, knowledge, and intelligence are found, in their highest 
and broadest development, there exists the truest moral, social, 
and political freedom. Here, then, where was fought our 
country’s first great battle for political liberty, it is peculiarly 
fitting that they should assemble, whose special province it is 
to cultivate public virtue, to enlighten the understanding, and 
to prepare the rising generation ‘for the manifold duties and 

responsibilities of Christian men. 

Impressed with a deep sense of the magnitude of the cause 
in which we are engaged, and mindful of the sacred associa- 
tions by which we are encompassed, we trust that the charac- 
ter of our deliberations and the spirit of all our acts at this 
time, will be such as shall meet your approval, and shall tend, 
in a high degree, to promote the best interests of education. 

Thanking you again, sir, for your kind words, we beg you 
to believe that our grateful emotions are commensurate with 
your hearty welcome and your liberal hospitalities. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


The Annual Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were 
then made. From the latter it appeared that there was a 
balance in the Treasury of $330.11. Messrs. Charles Ham- 
mond of Groton, and John Kneeland of Roxbury, were ap- 
pointed to audit the Treasurer’s account. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee for 
nominating officers for the ensuing year, viz : — 

Messrs. Page of Boston, Kneeland of Roxbury, Saunders 
of Charlestown, Todd of Newburyport, Sheldon of Abington, 
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Harvey of New Bedford, Sherwin of Boston, Willson of 
Charlestown, Parish of Springfield, Bunker of Nantucket, 
Stone of Plymouth, Hammond of Groton, Russell of Lan- 
caster, and Wetherell of Ware. 


The President appointed the following gentlemen a Com- 
mittee on Reception: — Messrs. Saunders, Gay, and Cartée of 
Charlestown. ‘The usual invitation was extended to all per- 


sons present to participate in the discussions of the Associa- 
tion. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The President then addressed the Association as fol- 
lows : — 


Fellow Teachers of Massachusetts : — Once more, in the kind 
providence of God, we have assembled. We have come from 
noisy city and quiet village, from valley and hill-side and 
ocean shore,—and for what? ‘Io mingle our sympathies ; to 
encourage each others’ hearts; to strengthen each others’ 
hands ; to profit by each others’ counsels ; to gather wisdom 
from each others’ successes or failures ; to impress new ideas and 
revive old ones ; to shed and receive new light on the path of 
duty ; to keep in mind the great fact that we are fellow labor- 
ers in one common cause ; to accumulate, by associated action, 
power to sway public opinion ; to show to the Commonwealth 
that her teachers appreciate the dignity, the responsibilities, 
and the duties of their calling. For these and like purposes 
have we assembled on this classic ground. It is pleasant thus 
to meet. It is ahappy thing,thus “ dextrae jungere dextram, 
to join right hand to right hand in brotherly welcome, and * to 
listen to and return true words.” It is joyful to look upon 
each others’ beaming faces, and to know that, for a brief mo- 
ment, the cares and trials of the teacher’s life are banished 
from thought. Who has a heart so dead to all human emo- 
tions—a soul so insensible to mutual inspiratiens, that he can 
move amid the influences which now environ us, and then 
return to his daily toil, unencouraged, unquickened, unim- 
proved { ¢ No! fellow-teachers! throwing out of considera- 
tion the intellectual advantages to be deriv red from a gathering 
like this, we believe that its social advantages richly compen- 
gate us for the cost, time, and trouble of coming hither. No 
one who possesses the best elements of the true teacher 
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can commune thus with his fellow-teachers and not return 
to his work, feeling that he can labor better, with a more 
lively zeal and hope; in short, that he is a better teacher. 
While, then, we gather what we can to add to our intel- 
lectual stores, let us at the same time invigorate our souls with 
reciprocal outpourings of kindly words and fraternal regard. 

Fellow Teachers :—Eleven years have rolled by since this 
Association was organized. During this period thousands of 
teachers have been brought together under its auspices. Its 
influence upon the educational prosperity of Massachusetts has 
not been unimportant. Gathered as its members have been 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, they have brought 
with them the peculiar opinions of each part. Those 
which were sound, have been strengthened ; those which were 
unsound, have been combated. Thus through its represen- 
tatives has each portion of the State received from the general 
storehouse its measure of new ideas and fresh impulses. 
With justice, then, may this Association claim to have contri- 
buted largely to that educational progress which is manifest 
to every observer, and is in some respects clearly set forth in 
the official records of the State. 

Through the kindness of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Education, I have been enabled to compare the 
school statistics of the present year, (which are not yet pub- 
lished,) with those of 1845, the year in which our Association 
had its birth. ‘The results of this comparison are encourag- 
ing. <A few of them I will enumerate. 

The number of public schools in Massachusetts has in- 
creased, since 1845, from 3,475 to 4,300, notwithstanding the 
consolidation of schools in many of the towns. 

‘The number of children in the State, between the ages of 
8 and 15, was, in 1845, about 183,000 ; in 1856, it is 222,853. 
The average attendance during the summer was, in 1845, 
110,108; in 1856, 151,621: during the winter of 1845, 
128,084 ; of 1856, 162,580. The average attendance is a lit- 
tle more than 70 per cent. of all the children between 5 
and 15. 

‘The whole amount raised by tax and the income of surplus 
revenue for the public schools, has increased from $620,045, in 
1845, to $1,222,596, in 1856,—an increase of 97 per cent. ‘To 
these sums add the amounts paid for tuition in academies and 
private schools, and it appears that in 1845 Massachusetts paid 
for the education of her children, $936,697 ; and in 1856. 
$1,640,489. The sum raised during the last year for the 
erection and improvement of school-houses, is $588,213.55. 
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The number of incorporated academies has increased since 
1845, from 69 to 78; the number of pupils in the same, from 
3,726 to 4,708 ; and the tuition bills, from $53,672 to $83,- 
763. 

The number of private schools of all kinds has diminished 
from 1,091 to 701; the number of pupils in the same has 
diminished from 24,318 to 18,909,—a decrease of 22 per 
cent. ; while the amount paid for tuition has advanced from 
$224,022 to $295,601,— an increase of 32 per cent., and 
giving a net increase, in the rates of tuition, of 69 per cent. ; 
which shows that, while the teachers of private schools are 
fewer in number, and have fewer pupils now than formerly, 
their pay is greatly improved. 

The amount raised in 1845, for the support of the public 
schools, gave an average of about $3.38 to each child between 5 
and 15; in 1856, the average is $5.486, — an increase of about 
624 per cent. ‘The several counties in the State hold now the 
following rank in reference to the sum raised for each scholar, 
viz.: Suffolk, Nantucket, Middlesex, Norfolk, Bristol, Essex, 
Dukes, Hampden, Plymouth, Worcester, Hampshire, Barn- 
stable, Franklin, Berkshire ; the first raising $8.43; the last, 
$2.70. ‘The percentage of increase, since 1845, of the sum 
raised for each scholar, is as follows: in Dukes, 864 per cent. ; 
Barnstable, 85; Bristol, 804; Essex, 74; Norfolk, 69; 
Hampden, 67; Middlesex, 64; Worcester, 55; Franklin, 
494; Berkshire, 47; Suffolk, 46; Plymouth, 433; Hamp- 
shire ; 284; Nantucket, 254. 

I come now to speak briefly of a topic which can hardly fail 
to interest teachers, — that is, teachers’ wages. It appears 
that, in 1845, the average pay of male teachers was $31.76 
per month ; in 1856, it is found to be $43.05, — an advance 
of 354 per cent., showing, for our encouragement, that a 
schoolmaster’s services are rapidly approaching, in public esti- 
mation, to those of a respectable mechanic. In 1845, the pay 
of female teachers was $13.15; in 1856, it is $18.52,—being 
an increase of 41 per cent., and demonstrating that the brain 
of a schoolmistress is worth, to the public, about three-fourths 
as much as the fingers of an ordinary dressmaker. 

The highest wages, both of male and female teachers, are 
paid in Suffolk, Nantucket, and Norfolk Counties; the lowest, 
in Hampshire, Hampden, Berkshire, and }'ranklin Counties. 
The largest per cent. of increase, in the pay of male teachers, 
is seen in Middlesex, Norfolk, and Essex ; the smallest, in 
Franklin and Suffolk. The largest per cent. of increase in the 
pay of female teachers, is shown in Worcester, Essex, Norfolk, 
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and Barnstable ; the smallest, in Hampden, Hampshire, and 
Suffolk. 

It is curious to observe, that the relative increase in the 
wages of male and female teachers, is different in dif- 
ferent counties. For example, in Barnstable County, the per 
cent. of increase, in favor of male teachers, 1 is 82; of female 
teachers, 50; in Berkshire, the relative increase is in favor of 
the ladies in the ratio of 37 to 26; in Franklin, 46 to 22; in 
Essex, 52 to 47; in Worcester, 54 to 39; whereas, the gen- 
tlemen are especially favored in Hampden, i in the ratio of 40 
to 37; in Hampshire, 37 to 33; in Middlesex, 56 to 46. In 
all the counties of the State, with the exception of the three 
last named, the relative increase in pay is more in favor of the 
ladies than of the gentlemen, to which state of facts the latter 
will certainly not object, especially when I state my last fact, 
that of 7,153 teachers engaged in the public schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, only 1,768 are, gentlemen, while 5,385 are ladies ; 
about 25 per cent. of the former, and 75 of the latter. 

These facts are, upon the whole, very encouraging. There 
are many other important subjects connected with the educa- 
tional progress of Massachusetts, from the consideration of 
which we might draw much satisfaction. The prosperity of our 
normal schools (which I regard as among our most important 
instrumentalities), the improvement in school architecture, the 
increase in school-room appliances, the growing demand for 
teachers of high qualifications, the improved social position 
of the teacher ;— these and numerous other evidences of 
progress, are all ‘weighty with good results in the present, and 
cheering promises for the future. 

As the profession of teaching advances in respectability and 
pecuniary value, so do our personal obligations and duties to 
that profession augment. It is not enough that each teacher 
should faithfully perform his daily task in the school-room. 
He owes something to the fraternity of teachers — something 
to the esprit du corps. No teacher, good or bad, has a right 
to shut himself up in his own little domain, cut off from sym- 
pathy with other teachers, imparting no light to them, receiv- 
ing none from them. If a wise teacher, he is morally bound 
to dispense his wisdom to others ; if unwise, to receive wisdom 
from others. Hence we believe it the duty of all teachers to 
associate themselves with organizations like our own, to show 
by their counsels, their sympathies, or at least by their pres- 
ence, that they do not regard themselves as too high or too low 
to belong to an educational association. We would that every 
educator in the Commonwealth had enrolled his name with 
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us ; that our numbers, instead of being reckoned by hundreds 

were read in thousands. The greater our host, the mightier 
our power and influence. Through you, fellow-teachers, we 
would say to those who are not present to-day, and never are 
present at an educational gathering, we want your help. No 
one is so feeble, so utterly insignificant, as to possess no in- 
fluence. Be yours much or little, we claim it for the common 
cause. If you know more than we, then it is your duty to 
come and teach us ; if you know less, come and learn from us. 
If you think our mode of conducting affairs is not a good one, 
then cease fault-finding, and show us a better one. ‘Take your 
place, be it high or low, among your fellow-teachers ; and do 
not imagine that by your knowledge or your ignorance, your 
dignity or your humility, you can rightly escape the responsi- 
bilities you owe to the profession you have chosen. Do but 
your part in support of the State, the county, and the town 
teachers’ associations, and an impetus will be given to the cause 
of education which will be deeply felt from one extremity of 
our honored State to the other. 

Another duty which we and all our fellow-teachers owe to 
the profession, is that of liberally supporting our educational 
publications. The literature of any profession is generally a 
fair index of its standing ; and he who would see his profes- 
sion occupying a high position in the world’s estimation must 
do what he can to support and elevate its literature. Nine 
years ago, the teachers of Massachusetts, represented in this 
State Association, established as their organ — as the exponent 
of their opinions and wishes,— “The Massacl-usetts Teacher.” 
Through adversity and prosperity it has existed, and still exists. 
Although it has always been editorially sustained by but few 
men, whose services have never commanded a single dollar ; 
and although it has never received that general support which 
its official character merited, it has maintained an unsurpassed 
rank among similar periodicals, and has done what some teach- 
ers’ journals have failed to do — paid its way. Still ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher” is not what its best friends wish it to be, nor 
what it readily might be, were all those whose interests it ad- 
vocates te give it a helping hand. If one-half of the public 
school teachers of Massachusetts contributed the yearly sub- 
scription of one dollar, not only would our journal meet its 
current expenses, but it would yield an income which might 
be profitably devoted to its editorial and typographical im- 
provement. ‘There are in our public schools, as I have already 
stated, 7,153 teachers. ‘Of'this number only about 1,500 are 
subscribers to our State periodical. Surely this ought not so 
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to be. It is not to our credit that but a little more than one- 
fifth of the members of our profession sustain, by even the 
pittance of a dollar, a home educational journal. We say to 
the educators of the State, “The Massachusetts Teacher” is 
your own organ. You can do with it what you please; make 
it just what you will. You have full power by your associated 
action to appoint as its managers men of your own choice. 
You can impart to it whatever tone shall best harmonize with 
your wishes. If its past administration has not met your full 
approval, the remedy is in your own hands. ‘This being so, 
do not, by withholding or withdrawing your aid, do that which 
will tend to discourage the few who are willing and ready to 
work on. Will you not, then, one and all, aid in this effort to 
raise the character of our and your occupation? Aid us by 
your own subscription, aid us by securing the aid of others, 
aid us with contributions from your pen. Do not expect that 
others will always write for your benefit ; write something for 
them. 

Now and then a man is found who says the ‘‘ Teacher” is 
of no value. We answer, Is not a journal which reports the 
proceedings of all the educational bodies in the State, of 
some value? Is it not worth one of ‘the all-powerful dollars, 
to know what is occurring in the various parts of our fair 
field of labor? ‘To an active educator our journal is worth, 
for its items of intelligence, far more than its subscription 
price. ‘To the man who disparages the literary character of 
the “Teacher” it may be said, Have you ever written a line 
for its pages? Have you done anything for its improvement ? 
—anything to extend its circulation? If not, you have failed 
to do your whole duty, and you have no right to complain. 

Fellow ‘Teachers, let us, during the coming year, promptly, 
earnestly, perseveringly, labor to elevate the character and ex- 
tend the usefulness of the «‘ Massachusetts Teacher.” The ef- 
forts of a single zealous man in each town in the State cannot 
fail to place it speedily in a lofty position; and of this we may 
be assured,—that whatever is added to its reputation, is an 
addition to our own. Having discharged our duty to our own 
periodical, we may then the more properly extend our hand 
to other educational publications; and the more we invest in 
such enterprises, the richer will be our intellectual income. 

Much also might be accomplished for our cause by the con- 
tribution of articles relating to education, to the columns of 
the hundreds of newspapers published throughout the State. 
This important instrumentality has been almost universally 
neglected. The mighty power of the press may easily be 
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brought to bear in behalf of education, if educators themselves 
are wise and vigilant in the use of opportunities. 

Finally, we owe to our profession the duty of becoming, to 
the extent of our abilities, and in the most comprehensive 
sense, scholars. Not satisfied with that amount of knowledge 
which will just meet the stereotyped demands of the school- 
room, we are all under moral obligations to cultivate a literary 
taste—to enlarge our literary acquisitions—to prove to the 
world by our knowledge, as well as by our personal characters, 
that a man may perform the work of a pedagogue, and yet be 
something besides a pedagogue ; that a man may spend his 
life in teaching children, and yet be himself a man—fully 
developed in all that adorns and ennobles manhood. 

The work in which we are engaged, while not destitute of 
pleasures, is laden with responsibilities and discouragements. 

Few of us there are, who do not at times feel weighed down 
by the perplexities and trials in our pathway ; and yet even 
these may terminate in good, and what has seemed a curse 
may prove a blessing. You have seen the lofty pine, bending 
beneath the almost crushing weight of a winter’s snow ; and 
again you have seen that burden of snow dripping under 
the genial warmth of a spring-tide sun, enriching the soil on 
which it falls, and thus sending up new energies into every 
branch and twig and leaf of that tree, and raising its far- 
reaching arms and myriad fingers still higher towards heaven. 
So the burden of trials and discouragements, which often 
threatens to prostrate all our powers, will, if we bear up 
stoutly, with unflinching heart, sink beneath us, only to ele- 
vate us towards a purer and brighter sky, radiant with hope 
and illumined by the sun of triumphant reward. 

If success do not at once crown all our efforts, let us 
‘« learn to labor and to wait.”’ Horace spoke truly when he said,— 


“* Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.’’.......... 


« Nature gives nothing to men without great labor.” Be it 
ours, then, to toil on, faithfully, patiently. Our task will, at 
the farthest, soon be done. As, then, we press forward to the 
vast ocean of eternity, let us send forth into the great, swell- 
ing stream of human progress, each his own little rill of pure 
motive, of holy influence, of noble deeds. 
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Discussion. — Importance of the Modern Languages of 
Europe, and the Best Modes of Teaching them. 


At 3 o’clock the discussion of the above topic was called up 
by assignment, and opened with an essay from Francis %. 
Williams, Esq., of Boston. He was followed by Prof. Krusi, 
Prof. Monti of Harvard University, Mr. Sherwin of Boston, 
and Mr. Hammond of Groton. 

At 5 o’clock the Association adjourned until 7, P. M., 
leaving the subject still open for debate. 


Monpay EveENING. 


Prof. William Russell of Lancaster was first called upon 
to continue the discussion of the afternoon. 

Further remarks were made, on the same subject, by Prof. 
Crosby, Mr. Sherwin, and Mr. Conant. 

This whole discussion will form a separate article in the 
“Teacher.” It is particularly valuable for the variety of 
views in regard to the relative importance of Ancient and 
Modern Languages. 

At 74 o’clock, Dr. Luruer V. Bett of Charlestown was 
introduced as the lecturer of the evening, who announced for 
his subject, “* The Education of the Sensibilities.’ He was 
listened to with marked attention by a large audience. 


TuEsDAY ForENOON. 


The Association was called to order by the President, at 9 
o’clock, and the exercises were commenced with prayer, by 
Rey. Robert Allyn of Providence, R. I. 

The exercise for this forenoon was a discussion on the fol- 
lowing subject: ‘School Examinations, and the Right Mode 
of Conducting them.” This was commenced by Samuel J. 
Pike, Esq., of Somerville, and continued by Messrs. Batch- 
elder, Edwards, Hubbard, Frost, Hammond, Putnam, Morse, 
Kneeland, Rev. George E. Ellis, and Hon. G. 8. Boutwell, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 

The President stated that he had received a communication 
on this subject, from Mr. Parish of Springfield, which the 
Secretary was directed to read. 
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The Committee to nominate officers of the Association then 
reported a list, and Messrs. Vaill of Bradford, Kneeland of 
Roxbury, and Page of Boston, were appointed to collect and 
count the votes of the Association. Mr. Vaill, as Chairman, 
subsequently reported that the following officers were unani- 
mously chosen : — 

President. — Daniel B. Hagar of West Roxbury. 

Vice-Presidents. — Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; George 
A. Walton, Lawrence ; C. C. Chase, Lowell ; Samuel W. King, 
Lynn; C. B. Metcalf, Worcester; Loring Lothrop, Boston ; 
P. B. Strong, Springfield ; John Wilson, Dedham ; P. Parmen- 
‘ter, Boston; Henry Williams, Jr., Boston; Thomas Metcalf, 
West Roxbury; J. B. Holland, Monson; Adiel Harvey, 
Plymouth ; B. F. Tweed, Somerville. 

Corresponding Secretary. — John E. Horr, Brookline. 

Recording Secretary. — A. M. Gay, Charlestown. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin W. Putnam, Boston. 

Counsellors. — Charles Hammond, Groton ; George Allen, 
Jr., Boston ; John Kneeland, Roxbury; James A. Page, Boston ; 
John B. Fairfield, Lawrence ; James 8. Barrell, New Bedford ; 
A. P. Stone, Plymouth ; Charles J. Capen, Boston ; William 
Russell, Lancaster; William E. Sheldon, East Abington ; 
Samuel J. Pike, Somerville ; S. S. Willson, Charlestown. 


The Association then adjourned till 24 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 
TurspaAy AFTERNOON. 


The Association met at 24 o’clock, agreeably to adjourn- 
ment. ‘The first exercise in order was the discussion of the 
following subject: THe Means or InrerestiINGc Primary 
Scnoo, CHILDREN. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Pope, of Somerville. 

An Essay, by Mrs. Mather of South Boston; on the same 
subject, was then read by Mr. Puinam, of Boston, after which 
the Association took a recess for five minutes. 
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The Association having been again called to order, A. P. 
Stone, Ese., of Plymouth, was introduced, who occupied an 
hour in the delivery of a very able and interesting address on 
“Enthusiasm as an Element of Success in Teaching.” 

Gideon F. Thayer, Esq., of Boston, followed, expressing 
his accordance with the views of the lecturer. Mr. Wetherell 
of Ware spoke briefly on the same subject. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 









TurgspDAY EVENING. 





At the hour assigned, the Association was again called to 
order by the President. 

Prof. Russell, of Lancaster, reopened the discussion upon 
the subject of the afternoon, the “Means of Interesting the Chil- 
dren of Primary Schools.” After short remarks by Messrs. 
Capen and Putnam of Boston, the Association was invited 
to listen to a lecture from Prof. Joseph Haven of Amherst 
College. Subject: Memory as a Faculty of the Mind; its 


Nature and Laws. 












Crostinc EXERCISES. 






The very interesting sessions of the Association were now 
brought to a close by appropriate exercises. 
Mr. John Kneeland of Roxbury came forward and said: 






I rise, Mr. Chairman, to perform a very pleasant duty, in 
offering for the acceptance of, and adoption by, the Association, 
the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, — That the thanks of this Association be presented 
to Charles J. Capen of Boston, for the able and efficient man- 
ner in which he has performed the duties of Secretary for the 
last six years. 

Resolved, — That the thanks of this Association are hereby 
tendered to the Committee of Arrangements for their successful 
efforts in providing accommodations for this meeting ; to those 
Railroad companies who have furnished facilities for those at- 
tending it; to those gentleman who have entertained and 
instructed us by their lectures; to the City Government of 
Charlestown for the free use of this Hall; and to the citizens 
for their generous hospitality. 


It seems to me somewhat formal, Mr. Chairman, to offer a 
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list of resolutions like these, always at the close of our meet- 
ings ; but, sir, it is in no formal spirit that I now offer them. 
It is simply to say what we all feel. We have received great 
favors, and we wish to thank those from whom we have received 
them. Our Secretary, who has served us so faithfully for six 
years, certainly deserves our thanks, and I know that they will 
be most heartily accorded to him. 

We have now come to the close of one of our most success- 
ful meetings, and we feel too, sir, that to you do we owe a 
great deal of this pleasure which we have enjoyed. But as 
we intend to ask still further service of you, we do not stop to 
thank you, but will allow past service to remain as a debt 
which at some time we may hope to discharge. 

Many of us knew but little about Charlestown before our 
present visit. We had heard our boys and girls recite that 
Charlestown was situated upon a peninsula, the centre of which 
was occupied by Bunker Hill, and that on that Hill was a 
monument 224 feet high,—and there we stopped. When we 
go back into our schools, we shall carry with us more knowl- 
edge about Charlestown, because we have wandered over this 
little peninsula ; have ascended with reverent steps its sacred 
mount, and looked out from the top of its monument upon the 
broad and varied panorama; and while our children recite the 
lesson from the geography, we shall be able to enlarge upon 
it, and tell something of our own experience here. And to 
those of us who live nearer, in sight of that lofty monu- 
ment, as we look upon it in the future, its gray stone will appear 
in a mellower light when we think of these pleasant homes 
that are clustered about its base. 


The resolutions were passed unanimously. 


Response or Rev. Mr. EL ts. 


Rey. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, in response, said : 


Mr. President,—The pleasant duty has been assigned to me 
of making a brief and cordial response, in behalf of our fellow- 
citizens who had the pleasure of entertaining in their homes 
the guests who have visited us on this occasion. It is with 
pleasure, sir, that I am able to say that more accommodations 
have been provided than there was occasion to use; that there 
has been no lack of hospitality, but rather of guests. 

Well, sir, these occasions are multiplying upon us, and each 
of them sets an example for all that are to follow. Toa 
foreign community, the ‘habits and usages of our Common- 
wealth are become somewhat remarkable, there is such a mul- 
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tiplicity of conventions, most of them of a highly dignified and 
improving character. Occasionally we see calls to conventions 

which seem to us of trivialimport. Many of us find it difficult 

to attach much dignity toahen convention. [Laughter.] Some 

of us have to strain our sense of the propriety of it, when we 

hear the word “horse” applied to it. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Some, I suppose, are a little more lenient towards a woman’s 

rights convention. But I donot mean by putting these in jux- 

taposition, that they come in exactly that order. [Great laugh- 

ter and applause.] I believe we might construct an almanac 
in New England on an entirely new principle. Instead of 
putting against the days of the month that such a battle or 
such an earthquake occurred, we might put down on almest 
every day in the year, “on this day such a convention was 
held.”’ ‘That is the state of things, and it is a pleasant state 
of things. It is delightful to think that there are occasions 
which bring people together in classes, and gather them in 
strangers’ homes, and in relation to objects which of themselves 
introduce the guests to confidence and cordiality ; for one 
moment of that feeling brings people nearer together than 
they are brought by simply living together for six months 
with no communion or sympathy. 

I hope our guests have found their homes pleasant to them, 
pleasant enough to induce them to return.. These occasions 
are designed to attach increased dignity, confidence, and respect, 
to the office of teaching the young; and this convention will 
deepen our sense of obligation to that class. The world is 
changing its judgment of honor from those who rule by 
power to those who rule by intelligence and love. In one of 
the obscurest sentences in one of the Psalms of David, we 
read that a man in old times was considered mighty according 
as he had lifted up axes on the thick trees—had made devas- 
tation. ‘The empires that were founded and destroyed by 
Alexander the Great have all perished ; but the wisdom and 
genius of his humble pupil, the great Aristotle, have compassed 
the world. 

We bid you ai affectionate and respectful farewell, in ac- 
cordance with the cordial and affectionate greeting w ith which 
we received you, and can only wait, sir, a repetition of the 
visit. 


The exercises were then closed, according to established 
custom, by singing the Doxology: “ Be thou, O God, ex- 
alted high,” &c. 


A M. Gay, Secretary. 









THE SILENT LAND. 


THE SILENT LAND. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS. 


Into the Silent Land! 

Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand ; 
Who leads us with a gentle hand, 

Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land. 


Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! Eternity ’s own band! 
Who in life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 

For all the broken-hearted, — 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

Into the land of the great departed, — 


Into the Silent Land ! 
Long fellow 





Tur Rore or tHE Sea. —I hear the sea very strong and 
loud at the north, which is not unusual after violent atmos- 
pheric agitations, and when the wind has lulled. ‘They call 
this the rote or ruts of the sea. Either expression is correct. 
The Latin rota is the root of both words. ‘The ruts in the 
road are the results of rolling, or the repeated and successive 
pressure or blows of the wheel. Rotation means repetition as 
well as succession. ‘To learn a thing by rote, is to possess the 
mind of it, by repeated readings or hearings. ‘The rote, er rut 
of the sea, therefore, means only the noise produced by the 
action of the surf, the successive breaking of wave after wave 
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on the shore; and the beach means precisely the smooth 
shore, beaten by this eternal restlessness of the ocean. 


There is another expression for the same thing, sometimes 
used instead of rut or rote: I hear our people speak of the 
“ery of the sea,”"— not an unapt phrase to signify the deep, 
hollow-sounding, half-groaning, or loud-wailing voice of the 
ocean, uttered as if in resentment of its violent disturbance 
by the winds. As an indication of wind and weather, the 
rote ot the sea is generally understood to signify either 
that the wind has recently left the quarter whence the rote is 
heard, or else is soon to spring up in_ that quarter. — 
Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The relative importance of ancient and modern languages 
in a course of popular education has been a subject of long 
continued controversy. Nor is the question likely soon to be 
settled.. The great error, however, as it seems to us, is in 
bringing them into conflict at all. In an intellectual point of 
view, both are entitled to ample consideration. When one is 
to be pursued to the exclusion of the other, the decision as to 
which will be the more useful, according tu the general accep- 
tation of this word, must of course depend very much upon 
the vocation of the individual who proposes them to himself 
as objects of study. 

The metiods of philological instruction have within a few 
years experienced quite a change. Languages were formerly 
taught merely to be read; now they are studied to be spoken. 
We are happy to present to our readers the views of some of 
the most prominent educators in Massachusetts on both of 
these subjects. 

The discussion already briefly alluded to in the official report 
of the proceedings at Charlestown was introduced by an 

Essay From Francis 8. Wituiams, Ese., or Boston. 

In considering, first, the relative importance of the Modern 

and the Ancient Languages, he held that no education could 


be complete without a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. But when the education must be deficient in either, 
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and only one can be acquired, he would give the preference 
to the Modern Languages. There should be such a course of 
study in college as will combine the power of speaking French 
with the power of reading Latin and Greek. 

As to the mode of teaching, every teacher should avail 
himself of the indications which nature presents, and should 
understand the characteristics of childhood. A child of seven 
years of age speaks his own language with facility. If there 
has been a foreigner in the family, the child has probably ac- 
quired two languages. A gentleman who visits a foreign land 
with his family, will find that the children by mingling with 
foreigners will speak the language sooner and better than the 
adults of the family, although the latter may have previously 
acquired a knowledge of Latin and Greek. In a family in 
Boston where a teacher of the German Language boards, all 
the members of the family have learned German, but the 
youngest child speaks it better than the older persons, al- 
though they are highly cultivated. 

A young child has the power of learning page after page 
which, perhaps, he does not at the time comprehend. ‘The 
grammar which he learns at nine or ten, he begins to compre- 
hend at fifteen. ‘That cannot be a proper course which puts a 
Latin Grammar into the hands of a child and commands him 
to work on in learning it, telling him that though he does not 
understand it now, when he is older he may profit by it. The 
mind thrives best on that which is best suited to it at the par- 
ticular moment. ‘Therefore as Latin and Greek can be studied 
only by the aid of grammars, it would be better and more ra- 
tional to defer their study until after the acquisition of some 
one or more of the Modern Languages. ‘The question may 
be asked, “ Can a child learn a. modern language and. after- 
wards have time to prepare for college so as to enter at the 
age of sixteen?” Yes, the well- directed energy of a day, 
spent in studying grammar when it is comprehensible, is worth 
weeks at an earlier stage. But the youth who does not pre- 
pare for college, but for business, will surely be better fitted 
to enter upon business if he has studied the Modern Languages 
than if he has only studied Latin and Greek. ~ 

The power of speaking a foreign language correctly can 
scarcely be acquired in less than three or four years ; nor can 
it be done in that time without residing among the people who 
speak it. In learning a foreign language it is very desirable 
that the teacher himself should speak the language to be 
acquired. If the child-is very young, it is far better that his 
teacher should be a foreigner ; if he is older he may be grounded 
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in the principles by one of his own countrymen. Such a 
teacher may, from his own experience, know where the dif- 
ficulties lie. Up to the point of entering upon the practice of 
easy and rapid conversation, a good English teacher will pro- 
duce more rapid results than any foreigner, unless it be one 
who has resided long in this country and who possesses a 
power of communicating in English as well as in other lan- 
guages. ‘The practice of employing any foreigner asa teacher, 
whose habits and thoughts have not been previously turned 
to education, is extremely unwise. 

Only one language should be studied at a time ; but the 
second can be acquired much more readily than the first, 
because the principles of all languages are similar. 

In teaching the modern languages, the first object is to 
make the child pronounce correctly. A few lessons in the 
articulation of sounds should be given, but not long continued. 
The ear needs early cultiyation, for the child does not even 
hear correctly at first. ‘The tongue and vocal organs are to be 
trained and exercised in the utterance of sounds never before 
attempted. Books like common spelling-books, with several 
columns of single syllables should first be used, and the pupil 
should be exercised on the sounds for several days regularly, 
until he can enunciate them correctly. With about twenty 
sounds of the French made familiar, the pupil can begin to 
read with some correctness of pronunciation. 

In recitation, three things should be considered. First, the 
ear should be made to hear; the mind should then convert 
instantly the English into French, or French into English. 
While studying phrases the verbs may be studied also, and 
exercises written upon the blackboard. With thirty lessons 
and a knowledge of the verbs, the pupil will hear and under- 
stand any common phrase correctly uttered. He is now 
prepared to use a reading-book to advantage. ‘The lessons 
given should be short and perfectly learned. The chief object 
should not be to translate into elegant expressions, but the 
mind should be directed, as much as possible, to the modes and 
forms of expression. 

Finally, there should be a method of questioning in the 
French language between the ‘teacher and his pupils, taking 
the questions from prepared exercises. Then the child should 
study a thorough grammar, written in the language to be 
studied. If the pupil is very young, he should postpone the 
study of the grammar, and begin, if ever, a second language. 
The lessons must be studied and recited in the foreign language. 
By these means he will soon become prepared to speak the 
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foreign language, and he should be required to converse in it 
with his teacher and his fellow-pupils. 

Pror. Krust said he had listened with pleasure to the paper 
read. With reference to the object of studying the Modern 
Languages, he thought very many were led to pursue them 
merely for the sake of fashion. ‘The importance of studying 
the Modern Languages was seen in the fact that several branches 
of the great family of nations would thus be brought into 
sympathy with each other. ‘This can be done either by learn- 
ing to communicate with them, or by learning to read their 
literature ; for even here we find the character of a people 
represented. Not only will the literature of a people indicate 
its character, but the very formation of the language is a key 
to it. Even the sounds of the letters partake of national 
characteristics. ‘The broad sounds of the Spanish, the fluency of 
the French, the melody of the Italian, and the harshness of 
the German, will illustrate the remark. 

The Modern Languages aid pronunciation much more than 
the study of the Ancient Languages; and a distinct enuncia- 
tion is a material point. The letter r has always a distinct 
rolling sound, and is more fully pronounced in the Modern 
European Languages than in English. Another advantage of 
the study of the Modern Languages is their aid in etymology. 
As to words derived from the Latin, it may be better to have 
studied that ; but for those derived from the Saxon, the Ger- 
man is better. That language has not yet received its due 
appreciation. Almost all nouns, verbs, and adjectives, which 
are presented to the senses, and therefore the original words, 
are from the German. All the pronouns, the numerals, and 
the adverbs, come from the German or the Saxon, and there- 
fore that language forms the bone and sinew of the English. 
Those, therefore, who refer tothe Ancient Languages as useful 
in the study of etymology, must also concede the advantage 
of German or Saxon for the same purpose. 

With regard to the mode of teaching the Modern Lan- 
guages, he fully agreed with the general principle of the essay ; 
that is, that language should be taught just as the child learns 
it. As soon as a child sees surrounding objets or actions, 
it begins to learn to represent them. Give him five words 
of French, or any other new language, and he may combine 
them in various ways so as to make many phrases ; and the 
ability to do this is necessary, in order to succeed in teaching 
or learning the language. 

A little grammar may be introduced gradually and imper 
ceptibly. ‘he verb must be thoroughly treated. Many 
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French scholars translate without knowing whether the verbs 
are regular or irregular. The verb is to the pupil what the 
compass is to the mariner. He was not a great friend of for- 
mal grammar. Grammatical definitions were once ranged be- 
fore a child as in battle array, with which his memory or 
his mind could not make any truce. 

After the verbs have been thoroughly mastered, he would 
use a book for translation, and would teach the syntactical 
part after the translation. In the translation there will be 
idiomatic phrases; and these the teacher must point out, 
and state what they are; and where-they can be brought 
within the scope of a rule, it should be pointed out. 

The teaching of French is generally mechanical. There 
are many who can translate French or German Classical works, 
who are not able to change a single phrase, like “my pen is 
bad,” into French. 

The French must be taught on its own foundation, and 
must branch out into that structure used in conversation. 

Pror. Monrt, Instructor in the Italian Language at Har- 
vard College, said he felt impelled to refer to some of the 
doctrines which hed been advanced. What is the Latin Lan- 
guage but the mother of all the Modern Languages? In 
Italy, if you ask a scholar of five or six years of age, how 
many letters there are in the alphavet, he will answer twenty- 
five, although in the Italian alphabet there are but twenty-two : 
because he has been taught the Latin, and not the Italian 
alphabet. When for several years he has studied the Latin, 
he begins to study the Italian. The reason why the Latin is 
studied, although it is not spoken there, is because it is the 
mother of the Italian Language. Having learned the Latin, 
every one can learn the Italian ina few months. The French, 
Spanish, and Italian Languages are simply the Latin Lan- 
guage metamorphosed. ‘The Latin was once the language 
spoken through almost al: Europe, and the Italian is nothing 
but modern Latin. The Spanish is simply the Latin cor- 
rupted by the Moors. Consequently, a person who knows 
Latin will learn these Modern European Languages in a very 
short time. The Latin, then, is not a dead language; it is 
like the Pheenix ; it is revived in the French, ond in the 
Italian, and other Modern Languages. Consequently, if you 
abandon that, you abandon the root of all of them. — 

Mr. Monti said he- disapproved of the manner in which 
Latin is generally taught in this country. Much more would 
be learned if the Latin pronunciation were preserved. But 
one may ask, “Are you sure that the Italians speak the Latin 
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with the true pronunciation?” He would reply that in the 
service of the church, the Latin pronunciation has been handed 
down from father to son. Whatever wrong the officers in the 
papal church have done, they have preserved the Latin litera- 
ture; and the Italian who masters the Latin, will master all 
other languages with greater facility. 

As to foreign teachers, it is true that there are some who 
are not fit to teach; but if they are employed, that is not 
their fault, but the fault of those who patronize them. It 
would be a very easy thing to determine whether a foreigner 
is capable of teaching; and if those who are not qualified get 
employment, it is because the people here let them do it. 

Again, it is said that a grammar is unnecessary; that the 
language must be learned early, and the grammar studied 
afterwards. ‘The fault is in the grammars themselves, many 
of which are so perfectly ungrammatical that they are unfit to 
be used. The great principles on which grammar is based 
are alike in all languages; and these principles being first 
acquired in one’s own language, they are acquired for all 
languages. A grammar of a foreign language ought to be 
one to explain the differences between the language to be 
taught and that with which the pupil is already acquainted. 

Mr. Monti spoke with much earnestness, and was applauded 
as he took his seat. 

Rev. CxHartes Hammonp, Principal of the Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, was the next speaker. He said: I listened 
with a great degree of interest to the paper which was read, 
and accord with the views expressed as to the importance of 
the Modern Languages ; and I have no doubt that the meth- 
ods recommended were such as would be approved by all 
teachers whose duty it is to give instruction in those languages. 
There is one thing, however, which I do regret, whenever 
questions are raised with regard to the comparative importance 
of the Ancient and Modern Languages ; and that is, that there 
should be anything uttered adverse to the importance of 
studies, on the ground that they differ somewhat from other 
studies recommended. There is no teacher of the Classical 
Languages who will be found ever to underrate the importance 
of Modern Languages, in their proper place, and when we 
look at their appropriate uses. But we do find that those who 
are enthusiasts in giving instruction in the Modern Languages 
come to entertain opinions that are adverse to the importance 
of the study of the Ancient Languages. After what has 
already been said, 1 need not add anything, perhaps, as to 
the importance of the study of Latin. If there is anything 
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to recommend the Latin or Greek, it is because of its 
present, immediate use in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the English language. I will go so far as to say, that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, all the practical advan- 
tage derived by the students of all our colleges and academies, 
is realized, solely and entirely, in the proper cultivation of 
English. And that is the reason why so many of the gradu- 
ates of our Colleges lay aside their Classical Studies when 
they have completed their collegiate course. They use them 
as scaffolding to a building; and when the building is com- 
pleted, they use them no longer. ‘Those who use Latin and 
Greek as a medium of verbal or written communication are 
very few. Where the object and end is a proper education in 
our own native tongue, there can be no question as to the im- 
portance of the Ancient Languages ; but when we are looking 
to the question of their importance as a medium of communi- 
cation with foreigners, then their relative importance may be 
considered. 

Thomas SHERWIN, Esq., Master of the English High 
School, Boston, said: It is difficult to add to the remarks 
already made, or to modify them very much. With regard 
to one point I was in a little doubt ; whether, if a child have 
an opportunity to learn a foreign language very early, and it is 
the purpose also that that child shall learn the Latin language, 
it is not better to begin the Latin language early, as well as to 
begin the Modern Language early. I admit, with the gentle- 
man who gave us so valuable an essay, that the organs of voice 
are most easily trained while the child is very young. ‘There 
seems to be a capacity in a young child to catch sounds which 
may be afterwards lost. It may be said that in learning Latin and 
Greek, much must be necessarily uninteresting to the young 
pupil, and therefore when a lad commences the study at thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age, he must look very far ahead to 
see how he can make it useful. I think, therefore, he should 
begin when he is young enough to take an interest in reciting 
his lessons well, because others recite well, and when he has 
little occasion to think of the future advantage of the study. 
I would have the Latin begun early, as well as the Modern 
Languages. 

But there is one point that teachers should not forget. It 
is in the education of young ladies. Perhaps I should classify 
them, and say fashionable young ladies. ‘They think they 
must learn the French, Italian, and perhaps the German, be- 
fore they learn their own language. We should not neglect 
that good old-fashioned tongue, the mother of so much of our 


own. About four-fifths of the English is of Anglo-Saxon 
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origin. And while we do not neglect that, I also admit that 
an acquaintance with the Latin does facilitate the acquisition 
of French, Spanish, and Italian. 

If I understood the gentleman who gave us the essay, I 
thought he did not dwell sufficiently upon the mode in which 
he would teach the French and Latin; he did not express 
every mode. I think one important part of instruction is in 
writing. It seems to me that after the first exercises have 
been gone through with, and there is a lesson assigned to the 
pupil, the next thing is to translate that lesson into the French, 
Italian, or German ; to write it ont carefully ; and then that 
each scholar’s performance should be examined ; after which 
the pupil should commit it to memory and write it with as 
much facility as he can the corresponding phrases in his own 
language. I have found it to be important to have the scholars 
write out the lesson beforehand, and then, having room enough 
on the blackboard, to give portions of it to be written by each 
member of the class. About ten minutes will enable the teacher 
to correct the lesson, and the scholar can correct his manu- 
script accordingly. ‘There is no greater mistake than to go 
over any language carelessly, merely to get the meaning. ‘To 
make the most rapid progress everything must be learned 
thoroughly. I would have every pupil repeat the exercise 
again and again, until he is so familiar with it that whenever 
the idea comes up, the words of the foreign language will im- 
mediately suggest themselves, so that he can put his thoughts 
into the foreign language as readily as into his own. 

Pror. Wm. Russert, of Lancaster, having been called upon, 
expressed his views as follows: This i is a question with which 
we have to do daily in our experience, and it is important to 
have it settled. When we have charge of a mixed school, or 
academy, the question often arises, “‘ Would you recommend 
the study of the Ancient or the Modern Languages?” We 
would like to say, “ Both, by all means.” It should be set- 
tled not merely as a literary question, but the answer should 
depend on circumstances and the uses to which the education 
is to be applied: It is most unfortunate that in many large 
cities fashion is that to which the teacher bows. To take up 
French or Italian merely for the sake of fashion is a sacrifice 
of principle. The teacher should be governed by the power 
of the study to develop character. When we are located in 
retired places in the country, we make a poor bargain when 
we take the wish of some boy or girl as the reason for teaching 
French or Italian. How miserably common is poor teaching 
of the French by those who say they can teach the written 
language but cannot pronounce it correctly. Where there is 
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an opportunity for correct instruction, and a call for their use, 
there is a preference for the Modern Languages. But unless 
there can be good teaching in French, let us have a little good 
Latin. But the misery in teaching Latin is, that we imitate 

the Oxford pronunciation, which is discarded by all other 

countries in Europe. We may congratulate ourselves that 

the subject has been so thoroughly handled to-day. 

To illustrate what I mean by the teaching of miserably bad 
French, I would state that at a meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Worcester, a few years ago, Mr. Charles Picot 
of Philadelphia was present, a successful teacher of French. He 
stated that he had visited every good school in the city of 
Boston where the French language was taught, and asked the 
teachers for an opportunity to hear a few recitations in French ; 
and he did not find in the whole city one single pupil who 
could pronounce the French w. 

Mr. SHERWIN, interposing, remarked that he remembered 
when Mr. Picot came into the Boston schools ; and at that 
time the school of which he has charge hada Frenchman to 
teach the French language. 

Mr. Russert.—I am happy to have brought out that fact. 

Pror. Atpnevs Crossy of Boston.—I think there should 
be a distinction between the learning of the languages for pur- 
poses of reading, and for purposes of speaking ; and the methods 
with reference to the one object are not the best with refer- 
ence tothe other. In this country the greater number of those 
who study these languages do so simply for the purpose of 
reading in French, German, or Italian ; and with reference to 
this object, nicety of pronunciation is not essential ; indeed, 
that nicety can scarcely be attained in this country, perhaps, 
even with the best foreign teachers, because the movements of 
the vocal organs of the different nations are unlike. And 
even if I know perfectly how a French word or a sentence 
should be pronounced, still if my organs are continually 
occupied with the utterance of English with English sounds, 
it will be next to impossible for me to do justice to the French 
sentence. For purposes of reading, it seems to me, a very 
much cheaper course may be pursued than when the speaking 
of the language is required. Those text-books with so many 
phrases are excellent for purposes of speaking, but cannot be 
necessary for purposes of reading. 

I will mention some of my own experience. It so hap- 
pened that in the college with which I was connected, there 
being no teacher of the French, that language, with some 
others, was put upon me, and the class was allowed thirty reci- 
tations for its acquisition. I was to make them all French 
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, scholars in thirty recitations! How did I proceed? I first 
read the French and obliged the class to read it to me. Then 
I gave them the rules as well as I could, and we repeated the 
sounds simultaneously. After giving some rules I set them 
to read some book,—Charles XII, or Telemachus ; and then I 
would read a page and translate and remark upon the various 
words, and oblige them to read it with me and translate it 
at the next recitation. Then I went a little further and gave 
them something to learn by themselves. And it is true that 
although neither they nor I could speak any tolerable French, 
at the end of the thirty lessons, they said to me they read 
French with greater ease than they could read either Greek or 
Latin, which they had been studying for years. 

The advantages of studying the Modern Languages are so 
great, that it seems to me persons should be encouraged to 
acquire them, even though they do not go through the long 
process requisite to speak them. There will be comparatively 
few of our students who will ever have occasion to make use 
of French, German, or Italian, in conversation. The whole 
subject of the study of languages is important ; and although 
there are many methods of studying them, if a man brings 
his mind into the spirit of any composition carefully, intelli- 
gently, thoughtfully, he cannot fail to make acquisitions 
valuable and desirable, even in a short period. 

Pror. Rvusse.1, interposing, said he should be sorry to be 
understood as saying anything against the solitary efforts of 
the young student. 

Pror. Crossy, resuming—lI did not intend to disparage 
the value of the knowledge of speaking any Modern Lan- 
guages, nor to disparage any methods for acquiring the power 
to speak them. I spoke only with reference to the great mass 
of those who do not wish to acquire the ability to speak them, 
and who are not able to go through the process necessary to 
do it. I attach especial importance to the suggestion of taking 
up the Modern Languages early, when the organs are still 
flexible, when the memory is both susceptible and tenacious. 
The early period of life is especially suitable for the acquisi- 
tion of languages, not methodically, with grammars, but after 
nature’s own method. 

With regard to Ancient and Modern Languages, I would say, 
learn as much as you can. That was an excellent remark of 
Charles V, that as no bird can fly with a single wing, so no 
man can soar high with a knowledge of only one language. 
And it has been said by another, that for every new language 
that a man learns, and learns well, he becomes to himself an 
additional man. 











Resipent Eprror’s DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue present number commences the tenth volume of the “ Massachusetts 
Teacher.” It is, therefore, an appropriate time to make a statement of our 
plans and expectations for the year upon which we have just entered. <A 
new Board of Editors has bé@n chosen, and a new mode of organization 
adopted. According to the plan pursued previous to the last volume, twelve 
gentlemen were annually elected, each of whom was to be entirely respon- 
sible for the issue of a single number of our journal. But this was found 
liable to serious objections. Some of the Editors resided at such a distance 
from our office, that it was impossible for them to give the requisite attention 
to the business of publication. Besides, such a system did not secure that 
uniformity and symmetry of character which a work of this kind ought to 
possess. Accordingly, at the commencement of the last volume, it was de- 
cided, after much deliberation, to appoint a Resident Editor, who should be 
responsible for the general character of the whole work. The Association 
was very fortunate in securing for this oflice the gratuitous services of Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, under whose direction the “ Teacher” at once assumed a 
higher standard of literary excellence. After a few months, however, 
having been called away by other business, he resigned his charge into 
the hands of Wm. P. Atkinson, Esq., of Brookline, who favored us with 
his valuable labors up to the close of the year. Experience has taught us 
that this plan also has its defects. The Resident Editor has been obliged 
to do most of the work; so that to whatever excellence our journal 
may have attained, it has not been, in a true sense, an organ of the Mas- 
sachusetts teachers, nor an exponent of their literary character. The fault, 
of course, was with the teachers themselves. To obviate all of the objections 
above mentioned, it was decided by the present Board to combine as far as 
possible both systems — to assign special Editors to the different numbers, 
and to appoint a Resident Editor, who, while having exclusive charge of the 
last few pages o* each number, should exercise a general supervision over 
the whole work of publication. 

In the capacity, therefore, of Resident Editor, we beg leave, without fur- 
ther ceremony, to inform the readers of this educational journal, that our 
drawer has been enlarged, and is now of sufficient size to contain all the ar- 
ticles which can reasonably be expected from the writing members of our 
fraternity. Ample provision has been made for all the different departments 
of our profession. It only remains, therefore, for our contributors to fill it 
promptly and heartily. ‘Those who have so well and nobly sustained this 
periodical in years past, are urged to continue their efforts. Those who 
are just entering within the limits of our profession, are invited to come and 
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give us their cheerful codperation. Let such as have thouglit this journal 
not worth the reading, try to make it better. Let there be no grumbling on 
the ground that the “ Teacher” is not good enough; for, on the old Roman 
principle, Qui tacet, consentit, you are, in part, responsible for its char- 
acter, and accessory to its imperfections. The work is yours; make it 
what you will; but spare your complaints. 

It is not only to teachers that we make our appeal, but also to scholars, 
parents, school-committees, and all who are interested in the progress of 
popular education. You can, and you ought to contribute something. 
Items of general intelligence, — mathematical problems, — changes of teach- 
ers, — suggestions in regard to discipline, —jghe manner of keeping school- 
records, — improvements in school buildings, — methods of ventilation, — 
and physical training, are some of the topics to which your attention can be 
directed. 

It has also occurred to us that teaching affords a wider field for observing 
the peculiarities and eccentricities of childhood than any other profession. 
Almost every teacher can call to mind some amusing and instructive inci- 
dents that have happened during his experience, which, if placed in the 
form of short and pithy anecdotes, would give variety to our pages and 
entertainment to our readers. Wesee no reason why a schoolmaster should 
not occasionally unbend from the general seriousness of demeanor which 
artists have always taken pleasure in attaching to his portrait. Sometimes 
useful instruction may be conveyed in a few lines much better than by a 
labored essay of many pages. Counsel is oftentimes darkened by a multi- 
tude of words. 

In conclusion, let whatever is undertaken be done with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. There is nothing more blighting to any enterprise than a 
stupid indifference. If you cannot write yourself, ask your neighbor to 
write. If he has not the time nor inclination, you can, at least, obtain some 
new subscribers, and thus encourage those who bear the burden and do 
the labor. In this way alone will our monthly publication become the true 
organ of the Massachusetts Teachers. A.M. G. 





Epvucation. — Everything is education ; the trains of thought you are in- 
dulging in this hour; the society in which you will spend the evening; the 
conversations, walks, and incidents of to-morrow. And so ought it to be. 
We may thank the world for its infinite means of impression and excitement 
which keep our faculties awake and in action, while it is our importaut office 
to preside over that action, and guide it to some divine result. — J. Foster. 


A Dirricutr Marrer. — A Glasgow publishing house attempted to publish 
a work that should be a perfect specimen of typographical accuracy. After 
having been carefully read by six experienced proof-readers, it was posted 
up in the hall of the University, and a reward of fifty pounds offered to any one 
who sheuld detect an error. Each page remained two weeks in this place ; 
and yet, when the work was issued, several errors were discovered, one of 
which was in the first line of the first page. 
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Exromo.ocy. — Professor Agassiz says that more than a lifetime would be 
necessary to enumerate the various species of insects and describe their ap- 
pearance. Meiger, a German, collected and described 600 species of flies, 
which he collected in a distance of ten miles’ circumference. There have 
been collected in Europe 20,000 species of insects preying on wheat. In 
Berlin, two professors are engaged in collecting, observing, and describing 
insects and their habits, and already they have published five large volumes 
upon the insects which attack forest trees. 


The extreme velocity of the wind was found by Dr. Lind to be 93 miles an 
hour. The machine used to measure it is called an anenometer. 


Bayard Taylor and his sisters are making a brief visit to Italy, whence he 
goes to the north of Europe to pass a year. 


Macaulay, the historian, is at present in Venice. On his return home he 
will continue his History of England. 
The whole literary production of Russia in 1855 consisted of only twelve 


hundred works. 
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The Board of Education of New York city have submitted their estimates, 
and ask for the next year for educational purposes, eleven hundred thousand 
dollars. Of this, the sum of four hundred and ninety thousand dollars is for 
teachers’ salaries. 

Tur Franxirn County Common Scnoor Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Bernardston on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th of Octo- 
ber. Addresses were made by the Rey. Mr. Flint of Greenfield, and Mr. A. 
Parish of Springfield. Prizes for essays were awarded to Miss Sarah Kellogg 
ef Shelburne, Josephine H. Barton of Orange, and Miss Jerusha Ann Wil- 
liams of Ashfield. 

The exercises are reported to have been highly interesting. 


Tuz Hamppen County Tracners’ Association held its ninth annual meet- 
ing in Huntington on Friday and Saturday, the 3lst of Oct. and 1st of Nov. 
Mr. W. C. Goldthwait delivered the first lecture, taking for his subject, 
“Permanent Results in Teaching.” Mr. E. A. Hubbard of Fitchburg also 
gave a lecture on “The Teacher's Three-fold Work: to himself, his school, 
and his people.’’ 

A new feature of this meeting was the reading of a paper called the 
‘Hampden County Teacher.” Some of the articles were quite instructive. 
Mr. A. Parish of Springfield is the next editor. 

The following gentlemen were elected as officers for the coming year 
President, Mr. J. B. Holland of Monson; Vice- Presidents, Messrs. James Tufts, 
J.E. Taylor, J. K. Lombard, and W. C. Goldthwait; Secretary, Mr. E. F. 
Foster; Treasurer, Mr. A. Parish. The exercises are said to have been unu- 
sually interesting. 





QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Solve by quadratics the equations x 2 + y 2 = 8, andx +x y= 6. 

2. Ina right triangle, half of the hypothenuse, a third of the altitude, and 
a fourth of the base make 270 feet; a third of the hypothenuse, a fourth of 
the altitude, and a fifth of the base make 193 feet; a fourth of the hypothe- 
nuse, a fifth of the altitude, and a sixth of the base make 151 feet. Re- 
quired the sides of the triangle, and the radius of the inscribed circle. 

3. Why is the shortest afternoon in the year about the 6th of December, 
while the shortest day of the year is the 22d of the same month? 

4. There is a cylindrical vessel eight feet in diameter; if a string, equal 
in length to the circumference, is placed around it, and fastened to it at one 
end, and a person takes hold of the other end and unwinds the string, keeping 
it straight all the while, through what distance will this end of the string 
move ? 

5. * Perhaps some of our readers will thank us for informing them that the 
satellites or moons of Jupiter may be seen on any clear evening, by means of 
a common looking-glass, in which the planet is reflected. Two of the moons 
will probably be seen, showing like diamonds on two sides of the planet.” — 
Bunker Hill Aurora. 


Why are they seen more distinctly with the mirror than without its 
aid ? T. 8. 


GENERALIZATION OF QUESTION 11, IN THE NUMBER FOR 
JULY, 1856. 


The p® son takes pa dollars and leaves n:— He then takes &, leaving 
n/ = © 8, whence = = ®|:— then the p" son always takes pa + ,”; of 
what he leaves for the next to begin on: since the whole property is to be 
divided, the m® son will receive only ma dollars. Hence we have 

ma = m* son’s share; 

and ma =the quantity (m — 1)" son left; 
(m—)lat+s=*“* « es “ takes; 

(m—lja+“= (m — 2)" « left; 
(m — 2)a+ “%=>* +cmi™ “ «“ takes; 

(m— 2)a4°S—P94 a= ‘“ (m— 3)" « left; 
(n— a+ Sa + ae +en= “« «takes; 

(m—syepASaeep aN Bow (mae H lefts 

(m — 4) a + SHA 4 Oat ae + arin = the quantity 
(m — 4)" son takes : 
from which it is readily seen that 


papatnepeetee 4 wee fp ORB f EOS 
what the p® son will receive. 

In substituting particular values in the general expression, it must be ob- 
served, that, beginning with the first term, the last term will be the one in 
which p + 1, p + 2, or p + 3, is equal to m. E. H. 
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GENERAL SOLUTION OF QUESTION 17, IN THE NOVEMBER 
NUMBER, 1866. 


Find the bearing of the 4® station from the 2*; the required point will 
have the same bearing from the 34 station — and a line run from the 2* statior 
to this point solves the problem. 









E . 


DEMONSTRATION, 
A’s farm 
In the annexed figure, let A B C D E represent the F 


given boundary, — draw a line from B to D— draw C \ 
F parallel to B D,—then B F will be the required 


line. 










B’s farm \. S\D 






For, the triangle C F D = C F B, since they have 
the same base and altitude: take from each the triangle 
© F H and there remains F H D=>C H B, so that 
B gives A the triangle F H D and receives from him 
CHB. 









E. 








H. 
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SOLUTION OF QUESTION 18, IN THE NUMBER FOR NOV., 1856. 





Let z = length of one side of the field in inches. 
Then 4z = distance around the field in inches. 
And 4z = contents of the field in acres. 
«* = contents of the field in square inches. 
1 acre = 6272640 square inches, 







‘Therefore ,°—,, = contents of the field in acres. 
aa 

Clearing of fractions, z2 = 25090560 zx. 
Dividing by z, c = 26090560 length of one side of the field in inches. 
Multiplying by 4, 42 = 100362240 contents of the field in acres. ? ii 
25090560 inches = 396 miles, length of one side of the field. | ~~~" 





= 4z. 






H. C. 





Solved also by N. C. 









LireERARY ReEcorp. 






Under this head, we propose to furnish our readers with a general synopsis of the 
latest announcements and publications. Special attention will be given to those 
works which have reference to educational matters. But, as every teacher ought 
to be well informed in regard to the progress of general literature, it will be our aim 
to bring to notice the most prominent Works in all the various departments of 
knowledge. Publishing houses will oblige us, therefore, by sending, on the first of 
each month, a catalogue of works which they are preparing to issue. 









FERDINAND ANDREWS, EsqQ., formerly connected with the editorial department of 
the ‘* Traveller,’’ commences, this month, the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
which promises to be of high literary and social value. It is called**The Specta- 
tor.”” The specimen number which we have seen is filled with a variety of instruc- 
tive and entertaining articles. 
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Messrs. Harper & Broruers, New York, are also preparing to issue a 
‘Weekly Journal” of sixteen pages, whose object it will be “to set forth sound 
views on political, social, and moral questions ; to diffuse useful information; and 
to cultivate the graces and amenities of life.” The same enterprising firm has re- 
cently published a very attractive School History, compiled by Jacob Abbott, beau- 
tifully printed, and illustrated with 150 maps and engravings; also *‘A Child’s His- 
tory of Rome,” by John Bonner, — both highly interesting works. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have added to the **School Teachers’ Li- 
brary” a volume entitled ‘“ Universal Education,” by Ira Mahew, A.M. ‘This was 
formerly issued by Harper & Brothers, under the title of “Popular Education,”’ 
and is favorably known to teachers. 


Messrs. Hicktine, Swan, & Brown have sent us “ Eliot’s History,” designed 
as a manual for schools, and for private reading. We have seen no work on United 
States History better adapted to the school-room. It is without that dry detail 
which, usually, makes its study so distasteful to young pupils. Werecommend it to 
the attention of teachers. From this house we have also an interesting work, called 
‘* The Geography of Nature,” from the French of Vulliet’s work entitled “Esquisse 
d'une nouvelle Géographie Physique.” It will prove a valuable contribution to the 
department of Physical Geography. The same publishers are preparing a ‘“ Pro- 
nouncing French Reader,” under the supervision of Prof. Arnoult, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Hillard’s Second Reader is now ready. 


Messrs. Puinures & Sampson’s publications, for the month of December, com- 
prise “ Prescott’s Charles V.,” noticed at length under the Reviewers’ Table, — 
‘*Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations in search of Sir John Franklin ;” “ Religious 
Truth Illustrated from Science,”’ by Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D. D., Amherst Col- 
lege ; “* Biographical Essays,’ by H. T. Tuckerman, and an “ Essay on Language,’ 
by Rowland G. Hazard, edited by E. P. Peabody. In press: the third volume of 
Hood’s Poems, by Epes Sargent, Esq., Sargent’s ‘‘ Elementary Grammar,’’ 
** Smaller Primmer ” and ‘‘ Smaller Speller.” 

Massrs. TickNnor & F reps are about to publish an edition of “‘ Evangeline,’’ for 
the use of Schools. They have just issued an interesting book, called “A Physi- 
cian’s Vacation, or a Summer in Europe,” by Walter Channing. 





Reviewers’ TABLE. 


Tue History or THe ReicN or THE Emperor CHARLES THE Firtu, by 
William Robertson, D. D.; with an account of the Emperor's life after his 
abdication, by William H. Prescott. 3 vols., 8vo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
§ Co. 1857. 

As a biography of Charles the Fifth, Dr. Robertson’s work was necessarily in- 
complete. In fact, it was not intended as a mere life of the Emperor, but rather 
as a political record of the events which transpired during the period of his power, 
in which, of course, he was the chief actor. Yet, after reading the eventful career 
of so celebrated a monarch, one is not satisfied to part with him as he enters within 
the dark walls of the cloister. All facts relating to his subsequent life, his personal 
habits, his occupations of body and mind, his religious character and the influence 
which, even in his seclusion, he had over the government of his successor, become 
matters of the highest interest. These particulars, however, have only recently 
come to light. Simaneas, which contained, most of the authentic records illustrative 
of the monastic life of Charles, has been closed, until within a few years, against 
all historical research. The manner in which these documents were brought before 
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we 
the public is given in the third volume of the work before us. Availing himself of 
these recent discoveries, Mr. Prese>tt has completed what Dr. Robertson so well 
begun, and we have at length a complete life of one of the greatest sovereigns. 

The same author has now furnisbed us with a connected wew of the history of 
Spain during the most memorable periods of her political existence. He has com- 
menced with Ferdinand and Isabella, under whose united patronage sprung up the 
most wonderful spirit of enterprise and daring adventure the world has ever wit- 
nessed — he has carried us through the brilliant conquests of Mexico and Peru— 
he has given faithful annals of the powerful dominion of Charles the Fifth, and has 
concluded the history of Spanish greatness and of the century with the life and 
death of Philip the Second. We earnestly commend this whole series to the favor 
of those interested in historical study. At present it contains fourteen volumes of 
uniform size and typography. And; what is certainly an object of consideration 
with teachers, the publishers offer this elegant and readable edition for a very 
reasonable price. G. 
An EXPLANATORY AND PrRonouncinG DicTionaRY or THE ENGLIsH Lan- 

GUAGE; with Synonyms. Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah 

Webster, LL. D., by Wm. G. Webster and Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D. With 

numerous useful tables. G.& C Merriam, Springfield. 1856. Sq. 8vo, pp. 499. 

This new abridgment of Webster’s quarto ,Dictionary has,been made by the 
original editors, for the use of academies and the higher classes in public schools. 
Its distinguishing feature is the introduction of synonyms, together with an exact 
discrimination of synonymous terms. We cannot better explain this feature than 
by giving an illustration taken at random : — 

Hap PI-ness, n. State of enjoyment; unstudied grace; good luck ; good fortune, 
—Syn. Felicity; blessedness ; bliss, — Happiness is generic, and is applied to 
almost every kind of enjoyment except that of the animal appetites; felicity is a 
more formal word, and is used more sparingly in the same general sense, but with 
elevated associations ; b/essedness is applied to the most refined enjoyment arising 
from the purest social, benevolent, and religious affections ; dizss denotes still more 
exalted delight, and is applied more appropriately to the joy anticipated in heaven. 

So few words in our language are strictly synonymous, that we have long been in 
doubt whether a collection of synonyms as usually made, without the nice discrim- 
inations exhibited in the above illustration, or, in fact, without any discrimination, 
was not the occasion of misleading, rather than instructing the pupil in appro- 
priating the words of our language. ‘Teachers and others who own the una- 
bridged edition, will procure this edition also, on account of this new feature to 
which we have alluded. 

The tables of the appendix are exceedingly valuable. ‘They are substantially the 
same as those in the unabridged, with several important additions, as a collection of 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish words and phrases of frequent occurrence, with 
translations ; the mottoes of the United States, tables of money, weights and 
measures of the principal countries of the world; the rates of foreign money fixed 
by law; and of the currency, rate of interest, penalty for usury, &c., in the several 
United States. An important feature of this edition is, also, that its price is only 
about one-fifth of that of the unabridged. T. 


Tue Procressive Firru on ELocuTioNary Reaper: in which the Principles of 
Elocution are illustrated by Reading Exercises in connection with the Rules : for the 
use of Schools and Academies. By Salem Town, LL. D., and Nelson M. Hoi- 
brook. Sanborn, Carter, Bazin, & Co., Nos. 25 and 29 Cornhiil, Boston. 

When we look back upon our school days, aad think of the Readers we then used; 
when we recall the rules that were taught us; when we recollect (as who can- 
not, almost verbatim?) the pieces we read; when we consider carefully their 
impress upon us, we are disposed to rank the influence of the School Reader upon 
childhood and youth, as second only to that of the Bible. Every sentence is dwelt 
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upon, every sentiment expressed is pondered, until it is indelibly stamped upon the 
mind, while those books which are only once read, make but a slight impression 
which soon fades away. 

If we do not overestimate the influence of School Readers, how important it is 
that those who presume to make them, should be men of high literary taste and 
of long experience in teaching. 

That the authors of the work before us possess the latter qualification, is well 
known; and that they have the former, is shown by the work itself. The rules for 
elocution are concise and compreheusive, and are arranged naturally and system- 
atically. The examples given to illustrate them are well selected, and not only serve 
the purpose for which they were designed, but the most of them contain some facts, 
as morai sentiments, which are well worth storing in the mind. A considerable por- 
tion of the work is devoted to rules and illustrations, correctly and definitely marked 
for practice, while in the main body of the work, the pupil is simply referred to the 
rule which should govern the reading of the piece. 

In the selections, the authors have given a good variety, and they seem to have 
been governed in their choice, solely by the merits of the piece. 

Upon the whole,we like the appearance of the work, and would advise Teachers and 
Committees, who contemplate a change of Readers, to give this book a careful and 
thorough examination, before they make a selection. P. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, on the Inductive System, combininy 

the Analytic and Synthetic Methods ; in which the Principles of the Science are fully 

explained and illustrated. Designed for Common Schools and Academies. By Bei- 
jamin Greenleaf, A. M., author of the ‘National Arithmetic,” “Algebra,” &c. New 
stereotype edition, with additions and improvements. Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston. 

This is one of ‘‘ Father Greenleaf’s” best books, which is saying a great deal in 
its behalf. It has hitherto been a remarkably successful book. The improvements 
manifest in the new edition have added greatly to its former merits. No one who is 
about selecting a Common School Arithmetic should fail to give it a careful examina- 


tion. Indeed, Mr. Greenleaf’s entire Mathematical series richly deserve the atten- 
tion of Teachers and School Committees. H. 
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Our Office of Publication has been removed from its former inconvenient locality. 
We have now our “ sanctum”’ at the ** Teachers’ Exchange,” No. 119 Washington 
Street, where at all times we shall be happy to see our friends and patrons. Cail 
often, make yourselves at home, and be as sociable as you please.” We consider our- 
selves very fortunate in having secured such comfortable head-quarters for your 
accommodation. 

All Editorial communications for the “‘ Teacher’’ should be addressed to the Resi- 
dent Editor; letters on business, to James Robinson & Co. 

The Report of the proceedings of the Association has crowded out of this num- 
ber several very valuable articles. They will appear in our next issue. 

The Ninth Volume of *‘ The Massachusetts Teacher,” neatly bound in cloth, can 
now be obtained at our office, for $1.59. Those who have the back numbers in good 
condition, by paying fifty cents, ¢an exchange them for bound volumes. 

ErratumM.—In the number for December, 1856, for Chanvau read Chauviu, as 
the name of the present Superintendent of Schools in Lower Canada. 
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